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BERGSON: 

A CRITICISM OF HIS PHILOSOPHY 

BY C. DELISLE BUBNS 



It is always ungracious to attack a great man. The critic 
may be regarded as a prejudiced opponent of anything new 
when he refuses to admit that the statements of an original 
genius are true, for men are so eager to be in the forefront 
of progress that they are not ready to believe that what is 
new may be also false. And yet when the world is taken 
by storm at the appearance of a brilliant and attractive 
writer some criticism must be offered. If it is a case of 
literary criticism the critic may be expected to be cautious, 
for only the experience of some years, perhaps of some 
generations, can be sufficient ground for the approval or 
condemnation of an artist. But the case of a scientist is 
different. We demand from him at once the complete veri- 
fication of his statements; and we are rightly governed by 
our received and admitted knowledge until he can prove 
either that that knowledge is false or that his new doctrine 
does not contradict it. 

Bergson may be criticized as a biologist or as a physicist, 
but it is as a philosopher that I propose to criticize him 
here. He has advanced views both as to the method and as 
to the results of philosophy which would transform, if not 
destroy, most of what is now believed in philosophy to be 
true; and, although there is no reason why he should not 
be right and all former philosophers wrong, we cannot ad- 
mit so startling a proposition until, at least, he has made 
his own system seem more consistent. 

The philosopher is one who is concerned with the discus- 
sion of what is " real." He is to tell us whether or not 
color, for example, is as " real " as " substance," whether 
the table of our ordinary sight is the " real " table, and 
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so on ; and since we cannot believe him without reasons, he 
must show us at least by what method he has arrived at 
his conclusions. Thus I put aside in this criticism of Berg- 
son his discussion of Instinct or his psychological doctrine 
as to the different intensity of states of mind. I am con- 
cerned primarily with the general view that he takes of the 
world in which we live and of ourselves. He says, in effect, 
that it and we are not what we seem to be, and he says, 
further, what we are. And again he says that he has dis- 
covered what we are and what the world is by a process 
called " intuition." 

Now as to the method which Bergson calls intuitive, it 
is, in the first place, distinguished from the logical process 
of reasoning. For whereas reasoning involves a looking 
back upon what has occurred, and, therefore, implies that 
the subject-matter is past and dead, intuition is an entering 
into the flux of life, a giving ourselves over to the impulse 
or stream which is reality. Thus reasoning cannot grasp 
life, and intuition can; and since life is the only reality, 
intuition alone can give us a view of reality. Reasoning 
describes the dead body when life is flown; it touches only 
the outer shell of things. 

The vast body of our science and history has been built 
up by reasoning, and therefore we do not find in such knowl- 
edge anything but a superficial view of the real world or of 
our real selves. To say that this view is superficial implies 
that some other and deeper view is possible, as Bergson 
indeed deliberately states. The deeper view is that obtained 
in inUnUon. 

But what in fact is this intuition? Bergson, the psy- 
chologist, has described it admirably, but Bergson, the 
philosopher, seems to have valued it wrongly. For, to put 
it plainly, this Bergsonian intuition, if it can be separated 
from reasoning at all, is only the bare awareness of fact out 
of which reasoning takes its rise. Bergson says that in- 
tuition takes us a step above reasoning, but from all his 
argument and metaphor one concludes that it really takes 
us a step below. Intuition is described as an entering into 
the current of life, as a non-analytical appreciation of the 
undivided flow of life or consciousness ; and, of course, in so 
far as life is really one process and not a mechanical addi- 
tion of parts, we " understand " it better when we appre- 
ciate it as one. But in the first place reasoning does not 
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deny the unity of that which it may for special purposes 
divide or analyze, and in the next place life is not under- 
stood at all if it is supposed to be a homogeneous flow of 
activity. It is not our purpose here to defend real reasoning 
against Bergson. It is sufficient to say that the reasoning 
he describes is a mere shadow of the process which has 
built up science and history. He has taken the scaffolding 
for the building. He misrepresents reasoning, and then, nat- 
urally, condemns it. But let that pass. The " intuition " 
which he exalts by contrast with reasoning is what must be 
criticized here, for not only is it a philosophical mistake to 
value it as Bergson does, it is also a most pernicious doctrine 
to preach such admiration for it. 

We should not hold a philosopher responsible for those 
who adopt his doctrine, but we may, perhaps, understand 
the tendency of his doctrine by observing the use which 
may be made of it. The Syndicalists claim that Bergson 
expresses their view of social movements. And how? In 
his doctrine of intuition they find precisely that justifica- 
tion of blind, unreasoned violence which will destroy but 
need not build up. We are told that we must not ask for 
mere " reasons " why the ** general strike " or the de- 
struction of the present social order should be advocated. 
" Reason " is too mean a thing. " Intuition " indicates 
that the flow of life must do away with the forms in which 
life is now expressed, and therefore we must give ourselves 
over to the destructive force. This may, of course, be a 
misrepresentation of Bergson 's teaching, and he has given 
us so far no pronouncement on ethical or social problems, 
but it shows how readily the attack on reason and the ex- 
altation of intuition may be made to support what is, in 
plain prose, a return to savagery. 

Bergsonian " intuition " is very much welcomed by all 
who want to be saved the trouble of thinking, and by all 
who desire to justify by disdain their entire ignorance of 
science or history. It is an easy and comforting doctrine 
that what you lack is not worth having, that the long labor 
of the scientist or the historian gives him no greater knowl- 
edge of the " real " world than any fool can have who 
indulges in a momentary " intuition "; but if that is so it 
makes Bergson 's work as useless as that of the most an- 
alytical philosopher and puts us back for truth to the barest 
and more primitive vision of reality which precedes all sci- 
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ence and all history. Bergson himself is aware of this 
dilemma. He knows that to decry reasoning too much might 
well result in the refusal to read his books, for " intuition " 
by his own confession he cannot give, and, in fact, reason- 
ing of some sort is the best he has to offer. Therefore, he 
is insistent that he is not opposed to science. He even goes 
so far as to say that the scientist has a higher intuition of 
reality than the ordinary man ; but he is not consistent. He 
seems to imply that the scientist has this higher knowledge 
by some other process than his reasoning, and yet his rea- 
soning is all that distinguishes him from the ordinary man. 
In fact, Bergson seems to have made the old mistake of 
taking the two elements of one thing for two different kinds 
of things. What he calls " reasoning " and what he calls 
" Intuition " are really two elements in one process, which 
process is that by which we understand reality. To divide 
the process is to kill it, as to suppose that man consists of 
two separate and independent entities, body and spirit, is 
to make the understanding of what man is an impossibility. 
The whole may be analyzed; it cannot be divided and yet 
remain the same. The parts may be distinguished, but if 
considered as distinct they remain unintelligible. Thus man 
may be considered now as body and now as spirit, but body 
without spirit is nothing and spirit without body is nothing. 
And thus, in Bergson 's use of the words, ' ' intuition ' ' with- 
out " reasoning " is nothing and " reasoning " without 
" intuition " is nothing. Thus also the more reasoning the 
more real intuition; and this is why the scientist and the 
historian have a truer view of the real world than the ordi- 
nary man has. 

What, indeed, is Bergson 's own personal " intuition," in 
so far as it has given him that grasp of real development 
and of life which has been his best contribution to modern 
thought? That intuition is itself nothing but the very life- 
blood of his scientifie reasoning; it is that which lie has 
developed in the laborious process of thought in the Crea- 
Uve Evolution. And to separate the process of thought 
from the insight which is in a sense a component part of it 
is to misrepresent the whole situation. The intuition which 
Bergscn describes, if it is not the mere awareness of fact, is 
the insight of the scientist and the reasoning philosopher. 
If I may quote a modem novel, Mr. H. Q. Wells has de- 
scribed precisely this attitude and insight in his Marriage. 
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*' In these particular directions [in scientific thougllt] the 
human mind has achieved a new and higher quality of at- 
titude and gesture, a veracity, self-detachment, and self- 
abnegating vigor of criticism that tend to spread out and 
must ultimately spread out to every other human affair." 

So much may be said as regards Bergson's method, and 
now I turn to the result. What view has he reached of the 
real world? What has resulted from the application of this 
method to the evidence of experience? The result is vari- 
ously described as an appreciation of the growth or develop- 
ment of the world or as the perception of an " elan " which 
cannot be described in scientific language. 

Now, it is undeniable that philosophy should indicate the 
fundamental truth of change, growth, and development; but 
this is not specially new. Hegel certainly thought that he 
had expressed the nature of reality as development; and, 
though we may justly quarrel with his statement, the mean- 
ing of Herbert Spencer was the same. Bergson, however, 
neglecting Hegel and Heracleitus, the philosophers of 
change, conceives himself to have stated the true nature 
of that reality which changes. Again, I shall not discuss 
his psychology, although I cannot avoid -acknowledging here 
the excellence of Bergson's remarks on the continuity of 
mental process. He has put an end to the old atomism of 
ideas and mental states and shown us consciousness as a 
whole. 

But in his philosophy he has a different problem to 
encoumter. It may be that life, or even conscious life, is a 
" stream," but is the whole of reality or are all the things 
we call real only phases in this stream? Bergson seems 
to say that they are, and if that is what he means he is 
wrong. For in the first place, and from the old idealist 
point of view, Bergson has not explained how " matter " 
or material things are parts of the stream. He calls his 
philosophy ** Creative Evolution " and he sets out to show 
that all that is is only modification of one initial impulse. 
But in the development of that impulse, in explaining how 
the impulse goes now in this direction, now in that, how it 
becomes now a man, now a flower, he brings in a brute matter 
which does not originate in the initial impulse. That is to 
say, matter acts on life in developing it, but matter itself 
does not develop. Therefore, the world as a whole is not 
developing, and the whole cannot be " Creative Evolution." 
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The increate, resisting, negative " matter " is there hefore 
the evolution begins to create. 

And yet in some sentences of the Creative Evolution 
Bergson seems to imply that matter itself is the same im- 
pulse, but turned in a direction opposing that of life. There 
is then no brute, negative, immobile " thing "; but all is 
impulse, all is force moving either forward or backward. 
Now, whatever be the intention of these metaphors, we must 
be careful. A philosopher should not substitute metaphor 
for argument. That is the art of the special pleader, not 
of the candid investigator of facts. And when I come to 
ask what it means to say that the table and the stone, as 
well as myself and Bergson, are all modifications- of " one 
reality " I cannot find any answer. I know that such a 
question is as much leveled at the old idealism as at Bergson ; 
and indeed I confess that, except for beauty of language 
and skill of metaphor, I do not find anything very different 
in the doctrine of Bergson 's "elan" and Hegel's "Ab- 
solute." But the ordinary man of common sense feels, and 
correctly feels, as I think, with those philosophers who ob- 
ject to a hasty assimilation of all the variety of the world 
and the reduction of all " real things " to a porridge or 
a soup which is called " impulse " or " Absolute." For 
to say that the infinite variety of things is all illusion or 
the result of a merely practical view of life is not to explain ; 
it is to explain away the problem. 

Bergson seems to believe that the distinction we make 
between things is a result of a subjective desire to do some- 
thing ; and so, of course, it must be, since all our thought is 
" for the sake of life." But Bergson seems to mean more 
than this. He seems to imply that the distinctions do not 
give us reality and that the only reality is an indistinct and 
continuous flux. And yet surely if, having made the distinc- 
tion between things, the things are then usable and compre- 
hensible, there must be something in the things which gives 
us a valid ground for making our distinctions. This surely 
means that the distinction between things is there inde- 
pendently of us ; that is to say, reality is plural. 

I shall not labor the point ; but in this the ordinary man 
sees with the realist philosopher, for he thinks the table 
" real " and himself " real," and he does not, therefore, 
suppose that he and the table are made of the same stuff. 
For " real " means " existing," and does not imply any 
VOL. cxcvii. — NO. 688 24 
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material or substance which alone is. The table exists and 
the thinking man exists and many other things exist, but 
they retain each its distinction from every other. 

What Bergson has given us in his flux or "elan " is a 
poetic phrase such as is Shelley's when he calls a lark a 
" blithe spirit." The lark remains for ornithology a bird, 
as the world remains for the philosopher a complex of dif- 
ferent real things; and, although the value of the metaphor 
is undeniable, it should not be made the basis for a view 
of the universe. The poet with the inspiration of the mo- 
ment sees the world in a new and not altogether false light, 
but it is the light of a mood or of a temperament; it is not 
the light of universal truth. 

It will be seen, then, that I rank Bergson among the 
poets. At least as a literary man his position is unassailable 
and his work will live, as Nietzsche will live or Plotinus; 
but although the boundaries of philosophy and poetry are 
in dispute, it is clear that the philosopher must depend upon 
intellectual and the poet upon emotional sympathy. If any 
distinction can be made — and I confess Bergson may say 
it cannot — the philosopher should give us a consistent view 
of the universe which is applicable in our normal moments. 
The poet appeals to us by transforming our life into some 
exceptional ecstasy. As a philosopher, therefore, Bergson 
fails, but as a poet he may prove to be valuable to us and 
to generations yet unborn. 

C. Delisle Buens. 



